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SUPPLEMENTAL  LETTERS 

ON    THE 

PROGRESS  &  DECLINE 


ADDRESSED    TO 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWN, 

BY     A 

of 


MY  LORD, 

To  you,  as  a  party  leader,  my  former  letters  were  addressed  : 
I  now  appeal  to  you  as  an  enlightened  financier.  Many  of  the 
principles  comprised  in  the  subjoined  papers  have  received  the 
stamp  of  your  Lordship's  approbation,  on  others  of  them,  it 
should  seem,  you  at  least  doubt:  —  the  whole  have  appeared  to  me 
so  necessarily  combined,  so  unquestionably  working  together  for 
our  destruction,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  them  before  you. 
It  is,  however,  rather  as  a  last  effort  of  despair,  than  as  possessed 
by  hope,  that  this  statement  is  given.  The  highest,  most  able, 
and  most  respectable  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  tells  us,  that  the 
evils  of  change  are  still  greater  than  the  evils  we  now  endure. 
Should  this  view  continue  to  be  acted  on,  the  death-warrant  of 
the  Constitution  is  sealed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  the  highest  respect, 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  Servant, 

A  FREEHOLDER  OF  YORKSHIRE. 


Ex  Libris 
C.  K.  OGDEN 


MY  LOUD, 

It  is  the  common  language  of  Ministers  and  their  friends, 
that  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  was  the  sole  origin  of  our 
general  distress :  this  their  adversaries  solicitously  deny,  as  if  it 
comprised  a  complete  vindication  of  ministerial  measures:  the 
position  may  be  fully  conceded  without  giving  much  ground  of 
exultation.  At  the  peace  probably  40  millions  per  annum  of 
Government  expenditure  suddenly  ceased :  a  very  great  diminution 
of  foreign  and  carrying  trade  occurred  at  the  same  time.  The 
agriculture  of  the  country  had  been  so  stimulated  by  the  calls  of 
war,  that  a  peace  consumption  either  did  not  take  off  its  produce 
at  all,  or  took  it  off  at  a  price  ruinous  to  the  grower.  The  restor- 
ation of  gold  as  a  circulating  medium  was  necessarily  incident  to 
the  transition,  and  measures  connected  with  this  have  diminished 
general  prices ;  the  public  fund-holder,  therefore,  who  receives  a 
payment  in  annual  amount  specifically  the  same  as  before,  in  fact 
is  continually  drawing  deeper  on  the  resources  of  the  nation. 

These  causes,  and  other  corresponding  ones,  arising  from 
the  transition,  will  amply  account  both  for  all  we  now  feel  and  all 
we  are  expecting.  Is,  then,  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  with 
respect  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  hence  fully  vindicated? 
In  no  degree  whatever.  There  is  not  one  of  these  effects  of  peace, 
these  incidents  to  the  transition,  which  a  sagacious  and  intelligent 
administration  would  not  have  foreseen  :  they  arise,  not  from 
contingencies,  but  necessarily  from  that  state  into  which  our 
course  of  recent  foreign  war  had  brought  us.  If  any  one,  wishing 
for  a  while  to  increase  the  strength  of  a  labourer,  were  to  dose  him 
with  brandy,  and  if,  after  the  labourer  had  performed  his  task, 
and  the  effluvia  of  spirits  had  subsided,  he  became  deadly  sick 
and  palsied,  would  his  master  have  a  right  to  say,  "  it  is  only  the 
transition  from  drunkenness  to  sobriety/'  Certainly  not;  the 
reply  to  him  would  be,  "  it  was  you  who  made  this  poor  wretch 
intoxicated,  and  you  are  answerable  for  his  sobering  pains."  But 
what  should  we  say  to  this  man,  if,  whilst  he  saw  his  victim 
writhing  in  torments,  instead  of  giving  him  active  preservatives, 
he  were  coolly  to  observe,  "  Oh  !  never  mind,  he'll  soon  be  well/' 
whilst  every  experienced  bystander  declared  him  in  the  agonies 
of  death  ? 

Two  distinct  influences  are  manifestly  operating  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation, — the  one  is  an  actual  and  increasing  diminu- 
tion of  its  wealth,  the  other  a  gradual  rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  fall  in  the  price  of  articles  of  com- 
merce. There  is  a  less,  and  lessening  real  income;  less  means  of 
obtaining  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life:  the 
landlord  not  only  receives  nominally  less  rent,  but  a  rent  really 


less,  one  which  will  not  afford  his  accustomed  indulgcncies.  The 
fanner  is  still  more  comparatively  straitened,  and  the  profits  of 
traders  of  every  ckss  are  considerably  abridged :  not  only  less 
business  being  done,  but  what  there  is  done  being  less  profitable. 
The  value  of  money  is  obviously  rising.  We  pay  6|d.  a  pound 
for  meat,  which  some  time  ago  cost  8d. ;  seven  shillings  a  bushel 
for  wheat,  which  was  12s.  or  more;  a  shilling  the  pound  for  sugar, 
which,  during  the  war,  was  lod. ;  and  so  on.  Both  these  influ- 
ences are  now  operating  with  increased  effects  ;  that  is,  the  national 
wealth  is  gradually  diminishing,  and  the  value  of  money  gradually 
rising.  The  actual  diminution  of  national  wealth  is,  for  a  reason 
mentioned  hereafter,  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained — prices  have 
probably,  on  an  average,  fallen  off  20  per  cent. 

There  may  be  many  minor  causes  of  the  nation's  diminished 
wealth.     The  following  are  the  principal  ones : — 

First — The  cessation  of  war  expenditure.  A  war  expenditure 
may  gradually  ruin  a  country :  for  instance,  if  there  is  an  increased 
expenditure  of  40  millions,  but  an  increased  produce  of  only  20, 
then  20  millions  of  the  old  stock  on  hand  must  be  consumed :  if 
such  were  the  nature  of  our  late  war  expenditure  we  should  have 
little  further  to  look  for  our  present  depression ;  but  this  obviously 
was  not  the  case  j  the  nation  grew  rich  during  the  war ;  every 
year,  instead  of  consuming  part  of  the  stock  on  hand,  added  visibly 
to  the  general  mass  of  wealth — the  aspect  of  the  country,  in  every 
direction,  clearly  ascertained  this.  When  40  millions  all  at  once 
ceased  to  be  called  for,  for  war  purposes,  40  millions  less  was 
produced  by  the  labour  and  trade  of  the  country,  or,  as  far  as  it 
was  produced,  was  produced  on  ruinous  terms.  It  is  evident  that 
these  consequences  must  immediately  follow . — 1st,  all  the  persons 
who  sold  the  40  millions  of  goods  to  Government  lost  their  profits, 
which  profits  would  principally  add  further  stimulus  to  trade ; — 
2d,  the  remainder  of  the  40  millions,  which  had  been  pakl  to 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  labourers,  would  be  withdrawn 
from  them,  and  they  would  neither  possess  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence themselves,  nor  communicate  them,  by  the  employment  they 
gave,  to  others.  Land-owners,  farmers,  labourers,  manufactu- 
rers, artists,  merchants,  would,  amongst  them,  bear  the  enor- 
mous loss. 

Second — It  is  very  clear  that,  at  the  peace,  not  only  war  con- 
sumption, but  our  foreign  and  carrying  trade,  fell  off  very 
materially.  The  diminution  was  probably  scarcely  less  than  that 
of  the  war  consumption.  Here  again  would  be  a  very  large  amount 
v  of  annual  profit,  labour,  produce,  and  consumption,  lost  to  the 
nation.  If  the  whole  of  the  case  were,  that  70  or  80  millions 
were  annually  lost  to  the  nation,  that  its  income  was  so  much 
diminished,  we  certainly  should  be  distressed,  but  this  alone 
would  not  be  a  cause  of  ruin.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  case,  as  foreign  trade  is  still  further  falling  off,  and,  whilst 
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we  act  on  our  present  system,  there  seems  no  assignable  limit  to  its 
decrease. 

The  wealth  and  population  of  the  Continent  was,  till  the 
peace,  diverted  to  military  purposes ;  the  restoration  of  domestic 
trades  became  then  its  first  object.  To  transmit  English  goods 
abroad,  at  the  least  possible  price,  ought  to  have  been  the  principal 
and  anxious  effort  of  our  Ministers ; — the  next  effort  should  have 
been  to  take  from  the  Continent  such  a  portion  of  its  produce  as 
would  in  the  smallest  degree  injure  the  home  market,  but  to  give 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  a  trade  in  this  produce,  be  it  what 
might :  a  plan  of  interchange  like  this  would  have  drawn  foreign 
capital  from  those  trades  in  which  we  could  best  supply  other 
countries,  to  those  in  which  we  were  best  supplied  by  them : — 
but,  instead  of  a  liberal  interchange,  the  only  ground  of  extensive 
commerce,  (for  those  who  will  not  buy  cannot  sell)  our  Govern- 
ment has  looked  no  further  than  (what  it  called)  the  protection  of 
the  British  manufacturer,  by  prohibiting  foreign  competition. 
Prohibition,  of  course,  became  reciprocal ;  the  Continent  treated 
us  as  selfish  monopolists,  and  commenced  the  very  manufactures 
they  would,  on  due  arrangement,  have  bought  of  us — in  fact, 
every  million  of  import  prohibited,  is  a  prohibition  of  a  million 
of  export. 

We  have  not  yet  been  beat  out  of  the  Continental  market,  but 
we  are  gradually  losing  it — in  our  favour  are  capital,  skill,  and 
machinery ;  in  that  of  foreign  states  low  wages,  low  prices,  and 
low  taxes : — against  us  are  high  wages,  high  prices,  high  taxes ; 
against  them  want  of  skill,  capital,  and  machinery  :  but  it  is 
obvious  time  will  give  them  capital,  machinery,  and  skill  too. 
In  fact,  having  driven  the  Continent  into  manufactures  we  might 
have  retained,  they  not  only  appear  in  competition  with  us  in  their 
own  markets,  but  have  undersold  us  elsewhere.  On  the  principle 
of  that  blessing  to  which  every  thing  is  to  give  way,  "  the  present 
system/'  our  gradual  declension  of  foreign  trade,  and  gradual 
approach  to  ruin,  are  fully  ascertained. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
A  FREEHOLDER  OF  YORKSHIRE. 


better* 

MY  LORD, 

A  plausible  argument  has  been  used  in  opposition  to  this  very 
certain  and  very  extensive  decrease  of  national  wealth,  and  that 
argument  has  been  most  curiously  answered — "  Oh!"  it  is  said,* 
"  how  should  the  nation  be  so  much  poorer?  its  internal  taxation 
has  not  fallen  off  to  an  extent  which  can  justify  the  supposition, 
its  consumption  cannot  be  so  greatly  lessened."  "  Yes,"  it  is 
answered,  "  but  the  public  creditor  receives  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  did,  this  he  spends,  and  that  keeps  up  the  consumption  and 
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taxes  dependant  on  it."  As  if  the  public  creditor's  receiving  a 
great  deal  could  keep  up  the  riches  and  income  of  the  country: — 
if  the  creditor,  (the  fund-holder)  receives  more,  the  debtor,  (the 
public)  retains  less ;  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  income  of  the 
nation  is  divided  between  the  two  cannot  increase  that  whole 
income.  The  very  certain  fact  is,  a  great  portion  of  the  nation  is 
living  on  capital,  not  on  income,  and,  keeping  up  a  temporary 
resemblance  of  prosperity,  is  only  hastening  to  a  more  assured 
and  complete  ruin.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  assertions  of  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  stated  to  me,  confidently,  a  few  months 
ago,  that,  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  one-fourth  of  the 
farming  capital  of  the  kingdom  had  been  annihilated — not  depre- 
ciated merely,  but  actually  lost.  The  farmer  had  been  cultivating 
his  lands,  paying  his  rent  and  taxes,  and  supporting  his  family,  at 
a  gradual  loss,  which  had  brought  him  into  this  state.  The  gen- 
tleman alluded  to  was  not  a  man  who  had  a  theory  to  support,  and 
I  could  doubt  neither  the  soundness  of  his  understanding,  nor  the 
sources  on  which  his  opinion  was  formed.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  farmer's  visible  stock  had  thus  decreased,  but  that  his  capital 
was  to  this  extent  injured.  In  the  commercial  classes  of  the 
country  something  similar  has  occurred,  though  to  what  extent 
cannot  be  said  with  precision :  it  is  unquestionable  that  numbers 
are  now  either  exhausting  their  own  capital,  or  consuming  that 
which  they  have  borrowed  :  it  is  as  little  subject  to  doubt  that  this 
principle  is  daily  extending,  and  has  reached  a  most  alarming 
height.  Persons  in  mercantile  situations  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  though  they  perhaps  have  neither  investigated  the  cause,  nor 
drawn  the  obvious  inferences  from  it.  This  system  of  expenditure 
almost  invariably  ends  with  knavery,  but  it  probably  commences 
with  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  keep  up 
appearances :  in  order  to  do  this  men  are  resolute,  even  against 
conviction,  "  to  live  in  hopes."  To  what  extent,  in  any  given 
time,  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  be  diminished,  is  a  most 
difficult  question ;  perhaps  it  will  be  taking  the  diminution  at  a 
very  moderate  estimate,  if  we  suppose  it,  within  a  year  or  two  of 
this  time,  to  amount  to  one-third,  with  reference  to  the  last  years 
of  national  opulence.  It  seems  probable  that  such  a  diminution, 
operating  alone,  would  not  cause  a  general  state  of  embarrass- 
ment subversive  of  the  present  system.  But, 

Secondly,  there  is  another  operating  cause  above  mentioned, 
which  demands  a  distinct  consideration.  The  circulating  medium 
of  the  country,  whether  we  refer  to  Bank  of  England  or  ordinary 
bankers'  notes,  or  to  cash,  is  already  much  augmented  in  value, 
and  the  value  is  still  augmenting — a  pound-note  will  purchase 
much  more  now  than  a  pound-note  would  have  done  in  1814  or 
1815;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  when  it  will  arrive  at  its  utmost 
value.  On  various  accounts  this  augmented  value  of  the  currency 
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is  a  matter  of  great  national  utility,  but,,  on  grounds  still  more 
important,  it  seems  the  very  point  which  shall  give  the  final  and 
deadly  wound  to  "  the  present  system." 

In  searching  out  the  causes  of  this  increased  value  of  the  cir- 
culating medium,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  its  probable  future 
extent.  Mr.  Cobbett  seems  to  attribute  it  principally  to  Mr.  Peel's 
bill  for  the  gradual  resumption  of  cash-payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  That  this  is  a  cause  cannot  be  doubted,  and  as  little 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  effects  of  this  cause  are  merely  com- 
mencing their  development.  Mr.  Cobbett's  speculations  exhibit 
so  much  intelligence,  mixed  with  vigour  of  mind,  that  his  opinion 
is  entitled  to  no  light  credit ;— there  appear  to  be,  however,  other 
causes  of  deep  moment  and  influence.  The  peace  found  our  agri- 
culture and  our  manufactures  at  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity, 
capital  and  skill  in  a  state  of  full  exertion.  Seventy  or  eighty 
millions  in  value  ceased  at  once  to  be  annually  called  for,  and  the 
number  of  labourers  and  artificers  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
tradesmen  and  merchants  thrown  out  of  profit,  spread  an  universal 
terror  through  the  nation.  The  loom.,  the  workman,  the  cotton 
or  the  wool,  were  all  in  readiness,  but  demand  for  the  article  was 
gone.  Yet  the  merchant  "  lived  in  hopes,''  and  continued  to  give 
orders ;  the  manufacturer  "  lived  in  hopes/'  and  continued  his 
labour  even  when  orders  were  not  given  :  a  benevolent  wish  to 
support  the  distressed  population  had  no  small  share  of  influence 
in  the  matter,  and  though  trade  was  at  an  end,  manufactures 
went  on.  This  could  not  long  continue  without  marked  conse- 
quences. Warehouses  at  home  were  overstocked,  ruinous  adven- 
tures abroad  were  planned,  our  manufactures  became  a  drug,  and 
prices  of  course  fell.  The  influences  on  the  agricultural  system 
were  still  more  strong  and  imposing.  The  tenant  occupied  land 
for  which  he  must  pay  rent,  and  which  was  fully  stocked;  and, 
whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  he  must  go  on  to  cultivate.  If,  as  a 
body,  the  agriculturists  had  been  wise,  they  would  have  returned 
one-third  of  their  lands  to  a  waste  state,  and  given  away  one-third 
of  their  stock  to  the  first  comer  who  offered  immediately  to  con- 
sume it :  but  though  this  was  their  interest,  as  a  body,  it  was  the 
interest  of  each  fanner,  as  an  individual,  to  sow,  and  reap,  and 
breed  to  the  highest  point ; — he  did  so  accordingly,  and  continues 
so  to  do.  The  agricultural  produce,  which  nearly  equalled  a  war 
consumption,  overwhelmed  a  nation  in  peace,  and  with  a  dis- 
tressed trade — and  here,  too,  was  deeply  felt  the  ruinous  influence 
of  an  overstocked  market.  With  an  unsaleable  mass  of  articles, 
agricultural  and  commercial,  prices  of  course  fell,  and  from  the 
same  disproportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  they  still 
continue  falling,  and  are  still  likely  to  fall. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
A  FREEHOLDER  OF  YORKSHIRE. 


Utttcr. 

LORD, 

A  kind  of  skirmish  exists  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
farmer,  each,  in  the  vain  hope  of  supporting  his  own,  being 
solicitous  to  subvert  the  interests  of  the  other.  They  rose  together 
to  riches  during  the  war,  fell  together  into  poverty  at  the  peace, 
and  are  tied  together  by  an  indissoluble  knot.  What  was  it  but 
the  decay  of  trade  that  could  injure  agriculture  at  the  fransitinn  ? 
The  farmer  depended  too  little  on  any  sort  of  export  to  have  much 
felt  the  change  directly ;  it  was  through  the  manufacturer  he  was 
struck.  And  when  the  expenditure  of  the  agricultural  class,  land- 
owner, tenant,  and  labourer,  shall  have  diminished  one-third, 
more  millions  will  be  cut  off  from  the  trade  and  profit  of  the 
manufacturer  than  he  has  lost  by  the  fall  of  foreign  commerce. 
If  the  actual  poverty  and  approaching  ruin  of  both  classes,  agricultu- 
ral and  commercial,  could  be  doubted,  the  fact  of  their  indisso- 
luble connection  would  prove  it.  That  the  trading  class  has 
greatly  fallen  off  in  opulence  is  not  doubted ;  a  correspondent  fall 
in  the  agricultural  was  inevitable,  and  all  appearances  leading  to  a 
contrary  conclusion  must  be  fallacious.  The  proposition  supported 
in  the  second  letter  is,  that  both  agriculture  and  manufactures  ar£ 
in  a  forced  state — that  the  supply  very  far  indeed  exceeds  the 
demand — the  machine  had  been  put  in  motion,  its  speed  might  be 
diminished,  but  to  stop  it  was  impracticable.  Of  the  forced  state 
of  produce  the  proof  seems  easy  :  the  price  obtained  is  not  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  incurred — this  is  surely  decisive.  If 
the  increased  value  of  money  were  the  whole  of  the  case,  less 
would  be  received  because  less  was  expended ;  but  less  is  received 
than  the  goods  can  be  afforded  at,  the  reasonable  profit  is  not 
made,  and  often  there  is  an  extensive  loss — there  cannot  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  over-trading.  In  the  agricultural  districts  the 
proof  is  strongest  of  all.  What  can  the  fanner  do  with  himself, 
his  land,  or  his  stock  ? — he  must  cultivate.  What  can  the  manu- 
facturer do  with  his  machinery,  his  warehouses,  or  the  labourers, 
who  will  starve  if  he  does  not  employ  them  ?— he  must  set  the 
looms  at  work.  Under  these  circumstances  depreciation  of  produce 
is  inevitable,  and  to  assign  a  limit  to  it  seems  impossible.  Every 
decreased  million  of  exported  goods  must  increase  the  deprecia- 
tion, and  every  step  in  the  progress  of  domestic  poverty  must 
have  the  same  effect.  The  present  depreciation  is  estimated  at  20 
per  cent. — that,  within  a  year  or  two,  it  will  be  doubled,  seems 
far  from  improbable,  and,  in  the  concluding  observations,  it  is 
taken  at  that  amount,  i.  e.  £60  is  considered  equal  to  =£100  of  the 
period  which  may  be  called  the  close  of  cur  prosperity.  We  have 
then,  it  appears,  two  perfectly  distinct  influences  operating  on  the 
well-being  of  the  nation — the  diminution  of  annual  produce  and 
general  means  of  expenditure,  and  the  depreciation  of  value  and 
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price  in  goods.  If  we  were  to  estimate  the  former  at  one-third,. 
and  consider  it  as  the  sole  operating  principle,  universal  distress, 
but  probably  not  inextricable  embarrassment,  would  be  the  result. 
Taking  the  latter  at  40  per  cent,  and  considering  it  either  alone  as 
the  operating  cause,  or  as  simply  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
former,  its  effects  would  be  beneficial ;  as  low  prices  must  aid 
our  foreign  commerce.  But  it  is  the  combination  of  these  two 
causes,  with  a  large  and  fixed  amount  of  debt,  which  appears  to 
be  bringing  the  affairs  of  the  nation  into  an  irretrievable  state. 
We  consider  the  real  income  of  the  nation  to  fall  off  one-third — 
if  it  were  300  millions,  it  will  fall  to  200  millions :  call  the  public 
revenue  of  that  time  and  this  50  millions ;  50  millions,  first  paid 
out  of  300,  must  now  be  paid  out  of  200  millions— i.  e.  one-fourth 
instead  of  one-sixth  of  the  nation's  income  will  be  paid  to  the 
public  creditor.  But  if  decrease  of  wealth  lessen,  the  general 
income  to  200  millions,  decrease  of  price  (at  40  per  cent.)  must 
lessen  it  to  120  millions.  When  the  general  riches,  means  of 
obtaining  articles  of  consumption,  fell  from  300  to  200  millions, 
the  nominal  income  would  fall  accordingly,  for  if  the  nominal 
income  continued  300,  articles  to  that  amount  might  still  be  pur- 
chased, and  there  would  be  no  decrease  of  riches :  depreciation, 
therefore,  out  of  the  question,  the  whole  national  income  would 
be  200  millions.  But  we  assume  a  depreciation  at  40  per  cent, 
therefore  if  200  millions  would  have  been  the  national  income  at 
old  prices,  120  millions  will  clearly  be  the  whole  national  income 
at  the  new  and  lessened  prices.  Now  the  public  creditors  are,  it 
seems,  still  to  continue  to  receive  50  millions  specifically,  which  is 
to  be  paid  out  of  this  reduced  income  of  120 ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  public  creditor  will  take  50  from  120  of  the  whole  national 
wealth,  i.  e.  above  two-fifths.  This  amount  of  public  revenue 
seems  impossible  to  be  collected;  it  must  make  such  an  inroad  on 
the  diminished  means  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that, 
without  the  slightest  thought  of  resisting  Government,  combining 
against  taxes,  or  any  measure  of  illegality,  a  pervading  necessity, 
operating  simultaneously,  and  with  electric  force,  through  the 
kingdom,  may  put  an  end  to  all  public  revenue  whatever.  This 
shock,  it  appears  probable,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  Government.  The  only  reasonable  hope  is,  that  a 
general  change  in  the  higher  orders  of  society  will  long  precede 
this  supposed  state.  The  further  operation  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill, 
combined  with  a  good  harvest,  would,  in  all  likelihood,  bring 
wheat  to  an  average  of  35s.  or  40s.  per  quarter :— a  new  arrange- 
ment of  rent  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  price, 
and  when  the  landlord  has  lost  half  his  rent,  the  merchant  and 
shopkeeper  half  their  trade,  and  half  the  labourers  of  the  king- 
dom are  out  of  employ,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  "  the  present 
system." 


Parliamentary  Reform  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
Supposed  state  of  things,  as  the  only  measure  which  can  either 
quiet  the  people,  or  restore  them  to  confidence  or  hope.  It  is 
indispensable  on  another  ground  :  the  difficulties  of  the  nation  will 
require  a  most  firm,  active,  and  powerful  Government,  and  that 
can  be  obtained  only  by  combining  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
in  a  well  cemented  union  with  the  higher  classes.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  true  point  of  wisdom  to  suspend  all  political  efforts 
till  this,  which  may  be  deemed  a  milder  crisis,  shall  arrive. 
Neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  exhibit  themselves  equal  to  the  efforts 
necessary  to  save  the  nation,  nor  do  either,  it  seems,  very  clearly 
know  what  those  efforts  are.  Perhaps  the  duty  and  policy  of  the 
Whigs  had  been  this : — they  should  have  appeared  twice,  and 
twice  only,  since  the  session  of  Parliament  commenced,  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  once  to  claim  the  restoration  of  the  Queen's 
name  to  the  Liturgy  ;  a  second  time  to  demand  an  effectual  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  ; — they  should  then  have  retired  in  a  body,  and, 
before  the  session  had  closed,  they  would  have  been  recalled  by 
general  acclamation.  Thus  replaced  in  their  political  situation  the 
salvation  of  the  country  had  been  in  their  hands,  a  liberal  but  not 
definite  Reform  would  have  been  instantaneously  adopted — a 
system  of  free  trade  introduced — the  annuity  of  the  public  creditor 
diminished — taxation  transferred  from  labour  to  income — a  severe 
economy  enforced — and,  before  the  period  at  which,  on  "  the 
present  system,''  rent  and  profit  will  no  longer  be  known,  compara- 
tive opulence  and  positive  quiet  had  been  universally  restored. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
A  FREEHOLDER  OF  YORKSHIRE. 


;lf ourti) 

MY  LORD, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool's  late  statement  respecting  consump- 
tion, from  which  he  infers  an  actual  and  increasing  prosperity 
in  the  country,  demands  minute  consideration.  His  argument  is 
this — Consumption  having  always  been  great,  and  being  last  year 
on  the  increase,  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  affairs,  so  strenu- 
ously asserted,  is  the  mere  suggestion  of  discontent.  Were  it  true 
that  one  year's  consumption  of  excised  articles  exceeded  the 
average  of  three  prior  years,  little  could  be  inferred  from  the  fact : 
but  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  the  consumption, 
in  1820,  was  not  increasing.  Have  we  not,  during  that  time, 
heard  of  wretchedness  and  discontent  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom ? — has  a  spot  been  pointed  out  of  which  it  was  asserted, 
"  here  the  people  are  happy," — "  there  their  opulence  is  in- 
creasing" ?  Have  we  forgot  the  cloth  returns  of  the  last  Easter 
Sessions  ?— or  the  observation  of  a  Noble  Lord,  that,  dreadful  as  is 
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the  present  state  of  our  manufactures,  he  foresaw  no  means  of  their 
improvement  ?  Have  we  forgot  the  Wakefield  Petition,  in  which 
it  was  avowed  that  the  decrease  in  manufactures  not  subject  to 
inspection  is  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  the  inspectors'  returns  ? — 
Have  we  forgot  the  statements,  respecting  consumption,  recently 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  To  all  this  Lord  Liverpool's 
assertion  is  in  direct  opposition  : — I  by  no  means  think  his  Lord- 
ship designed  to  mislead,  but  I  entirely  dispute  the  validity  of  his 
report  as  evincing  increased  consumption.  The  document,  as 
professing  to  exhibit  the  consumption  of  1820,  is,  on  the  very 
face  of  it,  inconsistent  and  incredible: — it  may  be  regularly  made 
up  according  to  official  forms,  and  yet  be  entirely  fallacious — 
it  may  comprise  arrears,  returns  formerly  omitted — be  constructed 
on  some  established,  but  artificial  principle — it  may,  on  various 
grounds,  be  erroneous ;  on  a  decisive  one  it  cannot  be  true.  The 
consumption  of  progressive  wealth  will  be  nearly  correspondingly 
progressive  in  all  its  parts :  how  does  Lord  Liverpool's  document 
speak  as  to  this  point?  It  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1820,  there 
was  an  increase  in  British  spirits  of  one-third,  tea  one-sixtieth, 
sugar  one-tenth,  whilst  there  was  a  decrease  in  tobacco  of  one- 
peventieth,  and  in  leather  of  one-thirtieth.  These  comparative 
amounts  can  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  consumption  of 
1820.  In  French  brandy  the  increase  is  one- third,  in  rum  the 
decrease  one-eightieth.  Is  this  credible  ?  If  the  document  had 
the  least  connection  with  actual  consumption,  a  real  and  corres- 
ponding increase  would  have  been  found  in  both — whilst  French 
brandy  is  increasing  one-third,  foreign  wines,  not  French,  are 
decreasing  nearly  one-eighth.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  wine  left 
off  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  spirits  substituted,  but  is  this  a 
mark  of  that  opulence  connected  with  general  increase  of  con- 
sumption ?  Increase  arising  from  wealth  would  be  nearly  uniform, 
but  increase  may  arise  from  cheapness,  and  cheapness  from  over- 
trading ;  it  will  then  be  partial,  exhibited  in  some  articles  and  not 
in  others,  and  so  we  here  find  it.  On  the  whole,  Lord  Liverpool's 
document,  as  connected  with  the  consumption  of  the  year,  is  in- 
credible :  if  the*e  are  parts  of  it  correct  in  that  point  of  view, 
they  arise  from  over-trading,  or  other  accidental  circumstances ; 
and  if  more  was  spent  in  brandy  and  sugar,  less  was  probably 
spent  in  the  substantial  articles  of  cloth  and  bread.  On  the  other 
point  asserted  by  Lord  Liverpool,  that  the  consumption  of  the 
country  has,  up  to  this  time,  continued  to  be  great, — it  must  be 
allowed  there  is  no  possibility  of  error :  the  official  accounts  of  the 
excise  of  one  year  may  be  a  most  uncertain  criterion  of  the  con- 
sumption of  that  year,  but  the  official  accounts  of  many  years 
must  be  an  accurate  representation  of  the  whole  considered 
together.  Is,  then,  a  great  continued  consumption,  in  the  given 
state  of  the  country,  an  evidence  of  great  continued  prosperity? 
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Jt  is  most  directly  the  reverse : — tracing  the  origin  and  principle 
of  this  consumption,  we  shall  see  in  it  the  source  of  inevitable 
ruin.  The  farmer  we  have  observed,  encumbered  with  land,  and 
stock,  and  rent,  has  found  it  necessary  to  exert  his  efforts  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  and  hence  the  market  has  overflowed  with  corn 
and  cattle ;  this  gave  rise  to  real  plenty  and  apparent  prosperity, 
and  no  doubt  it  increased  consumption.  But  whilst  this  has  gone 
on,  the  whole  country  has  been  preying  on  the  farmer,  devouring, 
not  his  annual  produce,  but  his  capital :  and  he  himself  has  either 
run  into  debt,  spent  his  prior  savings,  or  sold  off  his  stock.  In 
the  manufacturing  departments  the  case  is  a  little  more  complex, 
but  the  principle  the  same.  The  manufacturer  and  merchant, 
with  warehouses,  machinery,  raw  materials,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  dependent  workmen,  felt  compelled  to  be  doing  something. 
There  was  another  strong  inducement :  the  fall  in  prices  led  them 
to  accumulate  goods  to  be  ready  when  better  times  should  return. 
Hence  the  supply  was  not  at  all  regulated  by  the  demand,  the 
market  became  greatly  overstocked,  and  prices  further  fell.  The 
retail- dealer  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  low  price,  and  he 
also  became  overstocked.  He,  in  turn,  was  compelled  to  tempt 
the  consumer,  and  sold  at  little  profit,  or  at  actual  loss.  Thus 
the  retail-trader  exhibited  an  unusual  display,  at  the  expense  of 
the  merchant,  and  the  consumer  kept  up,  or  even  extended  his 
consumption  at  the  expense  of  the  retail  dealer.  It  may  be  imag- 
ined that  all  this  would  occur  for  once,  but  that  a  speedy  end  must 
be  put  to  unprofitable  concerns  in  business.  Many  causes  have 
kept  up  these  ruinous  efforts  to  the  present  moment : — the  hope  of 
better  times,  so  sedulously  inculcated  by  Ministers ;  the  incessant 
assertion  by  them,  that  embarrassments  were  temporary ;  the 
difficulty  of  giving  up  an  established  trade  or  manufacture,  parti- 
cularly when  there  was  no  other  of  better  promise  to  resort  to  ; 
and  whilst  trade  is  carried  on,  customers  must  be  allured  and 
retained;  few  have  the  good  sense,  even  in  the  worst  of  times, 
to  contract  their  dealings.  That  these  causes  should  suffice  for  the 
continuance  of  a  losing  system  will  not  be  denied ;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  the  certainty  that,  as  soon  as  trade  was  stopped,  in 
very  numerous  instances  the  trader,  no  longer  living  on  credit, 
must  become  obviously  insolvent.  The  transactions  which  have 
occurred  of  late,  under  the  insolvent  acts,  will  elucidate  and 
confirm  this  view.  Whilst  trade  was  thus  depressed,  taxation  was 
in  reality  increasing,  yet  the  trader's  fixed  habits,  nay  his  dis- 
tresses, induced  him,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  up  his  prior 
comforts  and  appearance :  the  moment  an  altered  mode  of  life 
shows  declining  circumstances,  the  attack  of  creditors  becomes 
certain.  Where  the  calls  of  consumption,  from  war  and  foreign 
trade,  have  decisively  fallen  off  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  where 
yet  a  great  general  consumption  is  seen  to  remain,  it  must  b* 
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referred  to  some  principle  such  as  we  are  stating.  If  it  were 
certain  that  such  principle  was  in  general  operation,  what  should 
we  universally  find  ? — a  great  deal  of  consumption,  with  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction,  complaint,  and  clamour,  universally  dif- 
fiised  :  and  that  is  precisely  what  we  do  find :  and  there  is  no 
other  principle  on  which  the  complaint,  actually  found  in  connec- 
tion with  great  consumption,  can  be  accounted  for.  There  is  a 
further  fact  conducing  to  actual  but  injurious  consumption,  which 
is,  that  wages  have  not  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of 
prices  and  decay  of  trade ;  though  perhaps  theoretically  false, 
this  is  practically  true,  and  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  If  there 
are  100  workmen  and  10  masters,  we  have  100  persons  struggling 
to  keep  up  wages,  whose  very  existence  is  at  stake,  and  only  10 
to  oppose  them,  who  perhaps  think  the  interest  merely  of  their 
Customers  to  be  concerned :  both  as  to  wages  and  poor-rates  the 
man  has  beat  the  master,  and,  most  happily  for  the  country, 
which  had  otherwise,  ere  this,  been  a  scene  of  confusion.  That 
wages  have  been  kept  up,  and  rates  increased,  has,  no  doubt,  greatly 
aided  consumption,  but  obviously  at  the  expense  of  capital,  and 
with  a  clear  tendency  to  ultimate  greater  suffering.  That  the 
labourer  has,  in  all  districts,  beat  his  employer,  is  more  than  I  am 
able  to  say ;  but  in  very  many  places  it  is  obviously  proved  to 
have  been  the  case,  by  the  general  appearance  of  comfort  in  a 
half  employed  population.  Lord  Liverpool  considers  over-pro- 
duction the  cause  of  general  distress ;  to  this  I  fully  concede,  as 
over-production  and  under-consumption  are  convertible  terms. 
But  when  his  Lordship  shall  have  rectified  the  state  of  the  country 
by  lessening  the  supply  to  the  demand,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  where 
will  then  be  rent,  revenue,  occupation,  wages  ?  How  will  the 
fund-holder  be  paid?  How  the  land-holder  supported?  How 
the  labot^er  preserved  from  starvation  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
A  FREEHOLDER  OF  YORKSHIRE. 


Edward  Baines,  Printer,  Leeds. 
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